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Some foremen are bom leaders, odiert 
achieve leadership, and others have it 
tiirust upon tiiemr— but all foremen can 
develop their leadership powers. 

h'A^\ i-L; i i!  

To be a leader is to have some expe- 
rience, training, or ability the otheit 
fellow doesn't have--something to give 
to himr--and one characteristic of even 
bom leaders is the way they constantly 
add to their stock in trade by learning 
from others. 

The life experience of many other fore- 
men leaders has been written into the 
pages of this third manual, on leader- 
ship. It tells about building a unified 
working force, sizing up men, arousing 
and directing them to do good work, 
and using good foremanship qualities. 

Manyrmen will say of a modem fore- 
man, "There is a Leader''— « title of 
which a king may be proud and of 
which a modem foreman must be 
worthy. 



THE MODERN FOREMANSHIP 

COUNCIL 

There are production managers, practicing forenien, 
executive officers, labor managers, and educators on 
this Poremanship CounciL 

Tho from different walks of life, they have one strong 
tie binding them together— -that is, their experience 
with and interest in the work of Modem Foremen. 

The Council reviews the course and lessons and serves 
in an advisory capacity. It brings to bear on the plan- 
ning, organization, presentation, and service of the 
Modem Poremanship Course the judgment of experts 
from all important points of view. In many minds 
there is increased wisdom and safety of judgment. 
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THE FIFTEEN WORK MANUALS 

of 

THE MODERN FOREMANSHIP COURSE 



The First — ^The Foreman and His Job 

This manual tells about the foreman and his duties, as 
analyzed and arranged from the experiences of five thou^ 
sand working foremen. 

The Second— The Working Force 

This manual gives a working knowledge of men's instincts, 
desires, and motives, facts needed in managing a working 
force. 



The Third — Leadership 

To be a foreman to-day is to be a leader. This manual 
tdls what qualities are required for constructive leader- 
ship, and how they are used successfully. 



The Fourth — ^The Foreman and Training 

The need for trained men and how to train them on the 
job— a setting forth of underlsring principles and methods 
of training men on ^e job. 



The Fifth — ^The Foreman and Job Analysis 

What is a job? The question is answered in a usable way 
in this manual by shovHng how a job is broken up into 
its elements by job analsrais, and how the results of job 
analysis are wed. 
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The Sixth— The Flow of Work 

The rigltt material at the right place at the right thne, for 
the right length oi time and no longer. Definite me^ods 
of bringing ^lis about are gone into. 



The Seventh— A Good Place to Work 

It meana a lot to a foreman if his workmen say his shop 
is "a good place to work." This manual sets forth ways 
and means of making a shop worthy of such a name. 



The Eighth— Getting the Work Out 

Scheduling; departments, work-tickets, and follow-up plans 
are discussed, but this manual does more— it is about the 
working of brains and management programs bdiind the 
paper systems*^ 



The Ninth — ^The Foreman as Stockkeeper 

The proper handling of raw materials^ tools, and finished 
work on hand in the department, and effective use of a 
central stores sjrstem, is the foreman's job of stockkeeping 
dealt with in itds manuaL 



The Tenth— Cost Control in the Shop 

Shop results are measured by dollars. This manual is 
about cost records, determining operating costs— the dol- 
lars spent on production, methods of reporting results, and 
using departmental cost data to plan future operations. 



The Eleventh — ^Industrial Organization 

Organising a shop, plans for controlling a shop, and what 
scientific management is, are the important subjects han- 
dled in this mannalj 



The Twelfth— What Is Production and Why? 

Capital is created; savings* a surplus, and production are 
made possible thru the joint work of employes and man- 
agers. This manual is full of straight thinking on these 
matters about which the foreman must be ready to talk 
intelligently to his men. 

The Thirteenth — ^Wages and Incentives 



manual takes up the various rewards for work and 
the incentives to work* of which wages are tlie most im- 
portant; and shows how costs may be reduced &ru time 
studies and the use of the best wage-payment plans. 

The Fourteenth — ^The Foreman and the Law 

This manual gives legal information about wages, liability, 
compensation laws, the work contract, hours of work, at- 
tachments, and other situations the foreman meets in 
everyday shop life. 

The Fifteenth — ^The Foreman and Industrial 
Service 

This manual is about the foreman and industrial rations; 
the relation of health and good will to production; the 
difference between service and welfare work: It is a man- 
ual on human engineering. 



CONTENTS OF THIS MANUAL 

ON 

LEADERSHIP 

Taking^ a Look Around. 

How Leadership Works. 

Using Your Good Qualities As Foreman. 

Sizing Up Men. 



Arousing and Directing Men to Do Good 
Work. 

Building Up a Unified Working Force. 

A Summary. 



SECTION in 



Taking a Look Around 

Rig^t at the threshold of this third manual, it 
will pay us to stop and 'look the job over/' 

Here is where we stand to date : 

As a preliminary to the whole subject, the first 
manual showed the activities that go to make 
up the job of foremanship and the qualities 
that foremen have found they should possess 
in order to handle those activities well. 

The second manual dealt with the working 
force. It gave a list of those instincts, desires, 
and motives that drive and lead men to do the 
things that they do in the world It also 
showed how a group of men working together 
can have a group of desires in common — a 
group consciousness that drives them to act 
together in getting the work out. 

And now this manual will get still further 
''down to cases.'* In these pages the state- 
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ments of thousands of foremen, boiled down 
to make one short, practical illustration for 
each case, will be given to explain just how 
the foreman handles his men, individually and 
in groups, in order to get the best from them. 

You know from your own experience that the 
work of leadership reaches into every nook and 
comer of foremanship activities. In other 
words, leadership is in everything the fore- 
man does. 

The whole subject of leadership is too big to 
be covered in one manual — ^we must take one 
step at a time. So this third manual will deal 
with the MAN problem, and later manuals 
will go into the other parts of leadership — 
for example, methods of getting information. 

The gist of this book is outlined on the chart 
facing this page. Almost at a glance the story 
of how leadership works is told. 

Supposing you take the chart apart ; pick out 
the big things in the MAN problem of leader- 
ship; see what the foreman does as a leader, 
how he gets results and improves his leader- 
ship ability — subjects to which this third man- 
ual is given over. In going over the chart you 
will no doubt decide that the following five 
steps are the most important. 



/./ 
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FIRST, The foreman makes use of those 
qualities in himself that make him a 
leader. 



SECOND, The foreman sizes up each 
man so as to assign him to the right job. 



THIRD, If necessary, the foreman 
teaches each man to handle his job prop- 
erly. (This subject is handled fully in 
the next manual, "The Foreman and 
Training.") 



FOURTH, The foreman arouses and di- 
rects each man to do good work on the 
job. 



FIFTH, The foreman welds all his men 
into a unified working force, and gets 
maximum production from them. 



Let us now take up the steps in order. We 
shall leave the third step — ^the training of 
men — ^f or the next manual 
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Step One— MaUiig Use of Tour Own Ck)od QnaUtiee 

es Foreman 

You don't go duck hunting with the wrong 
kind of gun or with a dirty gun. Since you 
are depending on it to spit its message at the 
very fraction of the second when it is called 
on, and to place its load of shot just right to 
bring down a mighty wary bird that can travel 
a mile a minute, you are going to see to it 
that the old fowling piece is in apple-pie order 
before you take it up the river. 

You should give yourself just as good an over- 
hauling as you give your duck gun. In the 
first manual you had the opportunity to blue 
print yourself, to see in what qualities you 
were weak, fair, and strong. 

Right here is a good place to go over these, one 
by one, and to figure out where you stand. To 
give yourself a quick picture of these f ore- 
manship qualities, it will pay you to go over 
them again as listed on the chart. 

To illustrate how certain foremen tackled this 
job of sizing themselves up, we give a few in- 
stances, changing the names of some of the 
men who were kind enough to allow their ex- 
periences to be published. Since the size of 
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the manual does not permit us to illustrate 
every quality, we have chosen five cases only, 
to illustrate respectively the physical, the 
knowledge, the executive, the leadership, and 
the technical types of foremanship qualities: 

Physical — Health 

Dan Bowers had been with a prominent dock 
company for twenty-five years. He was fifty 
years of age and about twenty pounds over- 
weight. Suddenly he realized that he was getting 
gloomy, easily irritated, and a little careless of 
details, with a tendency to become panic* 
stricken when things got into a jam. He made 
up his mind to turn over a new leaf. He de- 
cided that instead of taking the stuffy trolley 
to the works, he would walk the two miles. 
He also decided to go to bed an hour earlier 
each night than was his usual custom, to get 
up an hour earlier each morning, and to follow 
a rigid course of short, brisk exercises. He 
regulated his diet, cutting down on the rich 
and heavy foods, bi six months his friends wwe 
commenting on his brisk step and chee^ul 
manner. He acknowledged to himsdf that he 
felt like a man of thirty. 

Knowledge — Handling Jobs 

On account of his excdlent record Will Snyder 
was promoted to the foremanship of a newly 
created department in a Pennsylvania machine 
shop. He had difficulty in getting out the 
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quired amount of work, and finally a veteran 
foreman was assigned to spend two weeks with 
him. The older man found that Snyder spent 
too much time with individual men on details, 
and didn't devote sufficient thought to the sde&- 
tion of men and the assignment of work to 
them — that he had not made a thoro study of 
the company's planning and scheduling meth- 
ods. Consequently his flow of work was of 
such a nature that it got jammed at certain 
choke points. The older foreman showed Snyder 
the elements of job analysis; and certain 
^hanges were made in the assigning of men, 
additional equipment was provided, and two 
of the machines were relocated in order to pre- 
vent the work's going back in its own tracks 
and then reversing again. With these changes 
the work of i;he department went on smoothly. 

Executive — Organizing Ability 

John White was put in charge of the Inter- 
national Munitions Company's new stores. He 
found barrels, boxes, reels, and packages all 
dumped together, and one combination janitor 
and laborer as his force. He immediately asked 
for a dozen strong laborers and an elevating truck. 
He stood the barrels and boxes in line at right 
angles with the walls, piling them high with 
the elevating truck, and leaving aisles for their 
removal. He numbered each barrel, box, or reel, 
keeping a record of where it came from and 
when he had received it. Meanwhile he asked 
for a competent stores clerk to help devise a 
stores syston. Pending the installation of such 
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an assistant, he took a receipt for all materials 
delivered thru his shop, indicating on the re- 
ceipt the number of the box, barrel, or reel de- 
livered. 

Leadership — Tact 

The superintendent of the Model Electric Instru- 
ment Company called one of the workmen, 
Robert Allen, into his office, and said : ^^Bob, as 
you know, Wilson, the foreman of your depart- 
ment, is leaving to take charge of our Western 
branch, and we've got to find a foreman in his 
place. I've called you in because I want to say that 
I want very much to give you that job,butIcan't. 
I can't do it, because you treat the other men 
too harshly. You're an unusual mechanic, and 
j^ou know it. But you've got your tongue ground 
to too sharp an edge. I'm going to put Campbell 
in charge of that department. He knows how 
to make the men like him. He'll get work out 
of them. Bob, if you'd only make it a habit to 
treat the men kindly, it's possible that you'd 
have a foremanship offered you in a month." 

Technical — Constructive Ability 

Fred Hale was foreman of the punch press de- 
partment in the shops of an Illinois folding 
metal bed comi>any. On inquiring of one of the 
workmen why he had to leave his work so often, 
he found that the foot pedal starting the ma- 
chine, was so placed as to create a strain on one 
side of the worker's body, giving him a pain in 
his side. The workman's remarks gave Hale 
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the idea of working on a special chair and a 
foot board on which either foot could be used, 
together with a foot rest for the other foot. 
This improvement resulted in increased outi)ut 
and greater satisfaction in his department. 

Some Qualities Not Wanted 

When practical foremen hold the looking-glass 
up to themselves, and to each other, they are 
as free to point the finger of criticism at what 
they see as they are to praise. The following 
qualities, foremen say, "won't get you any- 
thing," and should be avoided by every fore- 
man aiming at real success in his department 

''Showing Off'' His Workmanship 

 

Many men were highly skilled mechanics be- 
fore they became foremen, and they still have 
a great pride in their ability to handle any job 
in their department better than any of their 
workmen. Such foremen are in danger of 
doing too much of the work themselves instead 
of getting others to do it. ' The foreman who 
spends a lot of his time doing specific jobs, 
necessarily cannot keep a close oversight over 
his men ; hence he may fail to get from them 
the production of which they are capable. 

A company manufacturing mining machinery 
had a boss pattern maker in charge of its pat- 
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tern making shop who spent so much of his 
time on individual jobs that his department was 
beginning to suffer from want of proper direc- 
tion and leadership. The superintendent finally 
decided that he would compel this foreman to 
delegate more of his work to others. He there- 
fore arranged to send him to a job pattern shop 
that was supplying this company with special 
^ patterns and had got behind in its work. Osten- 
sibly the boss pattern maker was going to the 
job shop to help speed up the work. But before 
leaving his regular work, he had to break in 
an assistant and put him in charge. After the 
boss pattern maker returned from his stay 
at the job shop, the superintendent had a 
straight talk with him and showed him that 
his department had got along very well while 
he was gone. 'Tou don't have to do so much 
of this pattern making yourself/' the superin- 
tendent insisted. ''Make others do it. Your 
job is to see that it's done." 

Jvdging the Job by Appearances 

Some foremen have a tendency to size up the 
importance of a job by the appearance it 
makes to outsiders. 

The foreman of one department felt very im- 
portant because he had a large number of work- 
ers under him. In realityt more than half of 
these workers were doing a lower grade of work 
which should have been done in another depart- 
ment. The management finally decided to re- 
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move these work^ and to build up the efficiency 
of the department by concentrating on the - 
higher grade work only. But the foreman be- 
came greatly chagrined at the change. Tho his 
department was now equipped to do more valua- 
ble work for the company^ yet when the foreman 
looked over his reduced force, he felt that he 
had been degraded. This false attitude proved 
very injurious to him and nearly lost him his 
position. 

Browbeating the Workers 

We all occasionally run across the head waiter 
of a restaurant or a hotel dining room virho 
seems to take delight in pouncing down upon 
some luckless waiter who is not serving his 
guests exactly right He chooses the time 
for his tongue^lashing when he is sure to have 
an audience of a dozen diners, and he pro- 
ceeds to strip his victim of every shred of self- 
confidence that he possesses. Not only are the 
guests disturbed, but the waiter is left in a 
nervous and angry condition which lays him 
open to making other blunders. 

Many similar shop instances could be cited. 
The foremen of greatest experience in the suc- 
cessful handling of men, condemn the practice 
of **bawling men out'* 

Says one experienced leader of men, dealing 
this subject: 
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"Treat your men as tlio they were men. Treat 
each individual as you yourself would like to 
be treated were you in his place and he in 
yours. I do not mean by this that men should 
be coddled. You can be exacting; you can re- 
quire the most punctilious of orders, and yet 
do it without nagging or irritating the men. 

"The martinet is an officer or official whose 
authority has gone to his head, and who is con- 
stantly nagging or scolding. Discipline is not 
to be gained by harsh or tyrannical treatment. 

"It is possible to impart instruction and give 
commands in such a manner and in such a tone 
of voice as to inspire no feeling except an in- 
tense desire to obey. The opposite manner 
and tone of voice cannot fail to excite strong 
resentment and a desire to disobey. - The one 
mode or the other of dealing with subordinates 
springs from a corresponding spirit in the 
breast of the leader. He who feels the re- 
spect which is due to others, cannot fail to 
inspire in them a regard for himself. He 
who feels and manifests disrespect, especially 
for his inferiors, cannot fail to inspire hatred 
against himself." 
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Step Two — Siiiiig Up Men 

In the long run, it is the foreman who employs 
his men. In order to relieve him of the time 
and effort of interviewing many applicants, in 
most large modem concerns an employment 
department has been created ; but its work is 
merely to help the foreman, not to take from 
his shoulders the responsibility of sizing up 
each man and placing him where he will do 
the most good. 

The foreman knows that just as no amount of 
machining will make a high-speed tool out of 
a piece of cast iron, so no amount of leader- 
ship will make a really satisfactory working 
force out of people not fitted for the jobs they 
are undertaking. 

In other words, it's generally pretty hard to 
change a man all over. It's better to get the 
right kind of men at the start. 

So the foreman really has most of the say-so 
about his man. It is on his keen, practical in- 
formation that the employment department 
depends in looking for the right men to send 
him. 

And after the worker has arrived in the de- 
partment, it is the foreman alone who sizes 
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him up and puts him. at his job, and who comes 
to know how well he handles that job, whether 
he should be kept or let go, and whether he 
has the makings in him for handling some bet- 
ter job in the department 

IntoUigence QnalitieB of Workers 

Taken all in all, the most important factor in 
determining whether or not a person is fitted 
for a particular job, is his intelligence. Altho 
it isn't everything, yet intelligence plays a 
mighty big part in a worker's success. The 
most valuable jobs are usually those calling 
for judgment on the part of the worker; and 
if he hasn't intelligence enough to make the 
proper judgment, then he's going to judge 
wrong and do some fool thing with delicate 
machinery or expensive material. 

Those who have made it their special job to 
study people's minds, have learned a rather 
interesting thing. They have discovered that 
tihie capacity for intelligence grows in a per- 
son, just as his muscles do. Not only is it true 
that the baby's mind has little intelligence, 
but it can't be made very intelligent until it 
grows more. 

Therefore the mind of a twelve-year-old boy 
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has greater capacity for intelligence than the 
mind of a six-year-old; and the sixteen-year- 
old mind, if it has been growing normally, 
has greater capacity for intelligence than the 
twelve-year-old mind. ' 

MindB That Stop Orowing 

But — and this is a mighty important discov- 
ery — some people's minds stop growing at a 
certain age. A man may live to be a gray- 
beard, but if his mind stopped growing at six- 
teen years, then he will carry a sixteen-year- 
old mind to his grave. 

The army tests showed that a very large per- 
centage of persons who had reached manhood 
had intelligences of only sixteen-year-old boys. 
This does not mean that they were stupid. It 
means only that they had minds capable of 
handling most^ of the problems of an average 
man's life, but that they were incapable of 
reasoning out and properly judging the higher 
problems demanding considerable constructive^ 
power, executive ability, and leadership. 

The army tests also showed that a small per- 
centage of men are subnormal, that is to say, 
they have intelligences below those of sixteen- 
year-old boys. And another small percentage 
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of men are supemormaL They have intelli- 
gences higher than those of men about their 
own age. 

The foreman sizing up a man will naturally 
want to know how he stacks up on intelli- 
gence. Is he carrying the intellect of a twelve- 
year-old, or of a sixteen-ye%r-old, or of a twen- 
ty-five-year-old, under his hat? 

In order to get a peep into a worker^s mind 
and put a sort of price tag on it, certain formal 
tests have been worked out and tried. But 
it is as yet questionable how valuable they 
are. On the other hand, most practical men 
will agree that there are certain practical 
tests which the foreman can give a man from 
time to time, and which give the man a chance 
to show by his actions what kind of man he is. 

The following are some of these practical tests. 
Others may suggest themselves to you. 

To test a man for accuracy: Ask him to help 
you out in tabulating the figures of absences 
in your department for the month. Then go 
over his work in private to discover how ac- 
curately he has made the tabulation. 
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To l£8t a man for ea^e in learning : Hand 
an instruction card that outlines a plan of 
work quite different from what he has been 
working on. Find how quickly he can grasp 
the new plan and repeat it 

To teat him for ability to pass instructions on 
to others: Put him in charge of a few other 
men, and give him verbal instructions to carry 
out a plan of work. For example, have him 
take two or three men and go and rearrange 
the tool room, putting into handy, readily ac- 
cessible places those faceplates, chucks, and 
steady rests that pertain to certain madiines 
that are used most frequently. 

To test his ability to size up a new sittiation 
and make prompt decisions : Suppose that be- 
cause of a break in the main steam line, or for 
some other reason, a number of machine hands 
are unable to work at their machines, and you 
decide that owing to a surplus of vise work 
on hand you will make these machine hands 
into temporary helpers of the vise men in fil- 
ing, scraping, and fitting. Here is your op- 
portunity to size up one of your better men to 
find whether he has the proper qualities for 
an assistant foreman. You thrust on him the 
job of instructing these machine hands in vise 
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work. To handle this situation he must be 
quick in his reasoning and sound in his judg- 
menty as well as tactful in handling the men. 

How Xndividvals Are Siied Up 

Haven't you noticed that at times you've got 
a lot of good from reading something that you 
already knew? 

A book or an article that just refreshes your 
memory, that presents old truths in a new 
way, that gives you a new "slant" on an old 
subject, or that shows you a handy way to put 
old facts to work, may be worth a stack of 
money to you just because after that you get 
in the habit of leading that old fact up to a 
job and saying, "Get busy and work for me." 

One of the tiptop qualities of the foreman, so 
they all say, is the ability to size up men. Now 
you know how to size up men, and have done 
a considerable amount of that work in your 
career as foreman. All the same, no man is 
perfect in reading the other fellow, and more 
practice will probably do him a lot of good. 

So we recommend that you go over this group 
of cases having to do with taking men's meas- 
ure. These cases have been collected carefully 
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from several industries. To make them dou- 
bly interesting to you, we suggest ihsA you 
pause before finishing each case and decide 
how you would have handled the case, and that 
you then read on and see how the case was 
really handled. For your aid we have indi- 
cated in each case the place for pausing. It is 
the point at which the dots ( ) occur. 

Oases of Sising Up Men 

In a plant manufacturing postal scales, part of 
the work was machining a disk. A skilled me- 
chanic had been making these disks on a piece- 
work basis. In order to work perfectly, these 
disks had to be balanced and have a little hand 
filing done. It was noticed that the number of 
machines returned as unsatisfactory increased 
very materially ; and investigation showed that 
^ this mechanic who had been working on the 
discs had been skimping them, doing just enough 
work on them to get them by the inspection 
department, and had not made them so true 
as they should be. He claimed that he Was not 
getting a high enough rate and had to skimp 
work in order to live. An investigation of his 
earnings showed that he was making more than 
the other workmen A new compensa- 
tion basis was arranged where instead of a piece 
rate, a bonus was agreed upon — ^this bonus to 
be subject to a penalty or deduction for any re- 
turned machines. After the adoption of this 
plan, there were no more returned machines. 
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Material Scrapped Was Increasing 

The foreman of a forge shop noticed that an old 
employe's record for scrap was increasing. Upon 
investigation it was discovered that most of the 
defective pieces were produced in the latter part 
of the afternoon, when the man seemed to be 
''tuckered out/' He was past fifty and had a 

good record The foreman called in the 

maintenance engineer, and they decided to go 
over the light situation first. They whitewashed 
the ceilings and walls, washed the windows, and 
placed a number of lights in such a way as to 
do away with shadows, thus providing sufficient 
illumination immediately under the hammer. 
Next, the foreman had a talk with all the men 
and mentioned that the scrap record in the de- 
partment was not what it should be, but stated 
that he was sure that every man had it in him 
to do practically perfect work. And to give 
them their ''second wind,'' he arranged for a 
ten minute recess period at 8 :80 each afternoon. 
The men all responded to this appeal to do better 
work. The employe with the undesirable scrap 
record quickly brought his work up to a high 
quality level. 



A Man Who Was Teachable 

A candidate for operating a Jones and Lamson 
hollow spindle turret lathe had gotten by the 
test questionnaire of the emplojrment depart- 
ment by adroit lying. The foreman, noticing his 
actions when he was put to work on a machine, 
was in doubt about his experience. The man 
finally admitted that altho he was experienced 
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on an ordinary engine lathe, he had never 
operated a Jones and Lamson machine 

The applicant seemed very desirous of getting 
a job with the company, but the foreman felt 
that he should not be intrusted with the more 
expensive machine. On the other hand, this 
strong desire for the job would probably drive 
him to do good work. On talking the matter 
over with another Jones and Lamson operator 
in the department, the foreman decided to let 
the old operator spend a part of each day in 
^^ instructing the new man, witli^ the result that he 
developed into a proficient worker. 

A Case of Restlessness 

One of the men in a factory that makes ventilat- 
ing appliances came to the foreman to ask if 
he could change his work to some other depart- 
ment. On questioning him, the foreman learned 
that the young man, a machinist, was merely 
restless. The work was getting monotonous. 
He even thought of quitting and going to some 
other city. 

From his study of the young man, the foreman 
knew: that he learned easily, that he worked 
fast, that he had delicacy of touch, that he was 
observant, and that he liked to learn new 
things and to be well thought of. He had no 
^ definite, well-fixed ambition. 

Since the company could not afford to lose men 
at that time, the foreman arranged to have 
him taken into the inspection department, for 

/ 
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which his powers were well fitted. His desire 
for reputation was also gratified by this pro- 
motioii. 

A Man tvith a Strang Back 

In a forge shop there was a healthy young 
foreigner of considerable strength and ^idur- 
ance, whose job was to truck material firom 
one department to another. He was rather 
slow to learn and somewhat clumsy, but he was 
a willing worker. He was ambitious to get 
married and buy a home. He had self-respect 
and high standajrds of right 

Since his trucking job did not offer him much 
chance for higher wages, the foreman made 
arrangements to give this young man training 
in operating a drop hammer, as the piece rate 
on making drop f orgings enabled the hammer 
men to make good wages, and as this work would 
bring the young man's strength and endurance 
into play. 

Paying Increased Wages 

Upon the receiving platform of a warehouse 
there was a group of twelve men who were paid 
by the hour. A large neighboring concern 
offered a higher hourly rate, and these men 
were constantly leaving to take the higher paid 
job. Yet on the competing platform the men 
moved faster than on this receiving platform. 
The problem of the foreman of the receiving 
platform was to get the men to increase their 
speed as a basis for paying them more 

In onder to do this he made a study of the num^^ 



V 
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ber of consignments received, together with the 
total weight. This was not a complete estimate 
of the situation, as there was some variation in 
bulk and difficulty of handling, but it did get a 
line on the number and weight of consignments. 
With this as a basis, he established a bonus 
system and let his force get down to ten men, 
with the result that ten men did the work of 
twelve with the incentive of increased pay. 

Finding a Worker Who Can Pay Attention 

A foreman in charge of a battery of modem 
screw machines has the job of sizing up the 
right kind of worker to attend to this highly 
complex mechanism, which operates on four, 
six, or eight bars of brass or steel, fed simul- 
taneously. The kind of worker required is the 
constantly alert kind who can without let-up 
keep his attention fixed on eight bars of metal 
simultaneously, so that instantly, wherever 
trouble develops, he may perceive it and remedy 
it. To be successful at this kind of work, the 
worker must take a deep interest in the ma- 
chine and the highly complex work it is doing. 
He must not let the work become uninteresting 

and meaningless to him. For this work 

the foreman selects the person who likes to 
read industrial and shop magazines, who de- 
sires to know all about the latest industrial dis- 
coveries and inventions, who likes to see movies 
illustrating mechanical processes, and who is 
ready to join classes in machine design. This 
keen interest in machinery is likely to arouse 
the desired keen attention to the particular 
screw machine being operated. 
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Stop Urn*— Training tbd Man for tiie Job 

So much for "Sizing Up the Man/' We'll sup- 
pose that you have got your men together and 
have placed each man at the job which you 
think he ought to do. 

Your next problem, then, will be to train each 
man. 

We are mentioning the need of training here 
because naturally the next thing after picking 
a man for a job is to see to it that he under- 
stands how to run that job. 

However, training men is a big subject, and 
a whole manual ought to be devoted to it. 
Therefore we shall not say anything more 
about training at this point, but shall cover 
the subject fully in the next manual. 
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Step Four— Aroiudxig and Directing' Each Man to Do 

Gk>od Work on the Job 

Let US stop a moment and see where we're at 

This chapter deals with the leadership of men. 
And this is what we've covered thus^f ar : 

First, Mr. Foreman, You must have 
the qualities of a foreman. 



Second, You must be able to size up 
men so as to know whether to keep 
them and to what work to assign 
them. 



Third, You must train each man for 
his work. 



\ 



And now we come to the Fourth. 
You must be able to inspire each man 
to do good work on his job. 

What ''Doing Qdod Work on the Job*' Includee 

This has happened to you, hadn't it? 

You've stood sizing up some one of your work- 



MAKING GOOD ON THE JOB 

"Doin|: good work on the job" doesn't mean merely being 
skilled to handle the job. It means other things too- 
observing safety niles — working in harmony with 
others on dangerous operations — steadi- 
ness — few absences — etc. 
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ers. And youVe said to yourself, "Henry's a 
skilled mechanic, one of the most skilled in the 
shop. But he's not an A-1 workman, not by 
a jugful. He's got some shortcomings, that 
boy has, that are a big hindrance to him and 
to me." 

In other words, "doing good work on the job" 
doesn't mean merely being skilled to handle 
the job. It means other things also. 

What these other things are we have shown 
in the part of the chart facing page 10, where 
individual results are given. We suggest that 
you turn again to this chart and read what it 
contains, for the cases we are about to give deal 
with these factors of making good on the job. 

Oases of Inspiring Uen to Make Oood 

BesiUt Wanted — Techniccd Ability to Handle the 

Process 
Desires Aroused — Workmanship, Reputation, 

Wealth 
Power Directed — Manipulative SkiU 

When the demand for quantity production 
caused manufacturing concerns to switch over 
from the old-fashioned engine lathes to the 
hollow spindle turret lathes, for purely repeti- 
tive operations, at once the foremen faced the 
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problem of developing the old engine lathe hand 
into a more efficient, more productive turret 
lathe worker. 

These old lathe hands, running true to human 
nature, which hates violent change, started kick- 
ing against the new machines. These men had 
become adepts at handling the simpler lathe, so 
that the work was second nature with them. 
But the big, complex new apparatus, with itist 
rotating turrets bringing different sets of tools 
alternately into play, with its lubricating pump 
constantly feeding lubricant to the cutting edge, 
and with the greater speed of which it was capa- 
ble, was quite a poser to the old woricer. It was 
asking him to learn his job all over again. 

So the old men complained. They said that the 
new machines wouldn't work, that they spoiled 
the work, that they made it too costly, — ^in short, 
that they were no good. And they often refused 
to work on them, or after the demonstrator had 
left the shop, they would purposely see to it 
that trouble developed in the new machines^ 



I 



In such cases the foreman's problem of han- 
dling his men was an interesting one. €rener- 
ally the old men could not be relied on at first 
to give the new machine a fair trial. So the 
following plan was used : Only one or two new 
machines were installed in a departmrait at first, 
and the old men were invited to use them. 
Upon iheir refusal, the foreman would bring in 
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an untrained man from the outside, but would 
insist on getting someone who would naturally 
take pride in operating the finest, most complex 
machine in the department. Incidentally there 
was the opportuni^ to make higher wages with 
the new machine than with the old, but the 
main desire appealed to would be workman- 
ship—pride of operation. 

The new man would be carefully trained to 
handle the new lathe. The old m^i would be 
dead against him, and would tell him that he 
was spoiling their jobs. All the same, before 
many weeks were past, he would be making 
the highest wages in the department, owing to 
the more rapid production possible with the^ 
new lathe. 

These higher wages would fetch around the old 
fellows. As, day after day, they would see this 
young upstart walking away from them in pro- 
ductivity and 'bringing home the bacon'' with 
a fatter pay envelope, the fact would strike 
every one of them right between the eyes, that 
the new machine was plainly far superior to the 
old on repetitive operations. So one by one the 
old men would ask to be put on the new ma- 
chines, and thus the opposition to them would 
soon die out. 

In the foregoing case let ns note the desires 
that the foreman appealed to. In the cas$. of 
the young worker brought in from the out- 
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side^ the desire to do good work (or, in other 
words, to operate a machine able to turn out 
good work) was appealed to. But with the 
older men, reputation and wealth were the 
two desires that won them over. They didn't 
like to see their output surpassed and their 
earning power outclassed by a rank outsider. 

Restdt Wanted — More Economical Production 
Desire Aroused — Better Pay 
Power Directed — OpevrMindedneaa 

A foreman newly put in charge of a drill press 
room in a plant making agricultural machinery, 
noticed that ono. of the men grumbled a good 
deal about the rate he was getting. He was 
running a one^spindle drill press, and was get- 
ting a lot of castings, each one of which called 
for six holes of different sizes. The man had to 
spend a lot of time changing drills. Upon in- 
quiry, the foreman learned that in another de- 
partment there were some multispindle presses 
that would handle this special lot of castings 
more economically. 

These multispindle presses were available pro- 
vided certain changes were made in the routing 
of castings, which would make it necessary for 
Nelson (the man who had grumbled) to do more 
delicate drilling on small castings. Nelson was 
told about it and said that he thought he would 
be able to do the more delicate drilling. So the 
change was made. Nelson was able to handle 
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the new job, he became more contested, and a 
saving was effected for the company. 

Restdt Wanted — Faster Production 
Desire Aroused — More Pay 
Power Directed — Speed 

A group of skilled grinding machine operators 
refused to change their methods of grinding to 
agree jvith new methods prescribed by a re- 
cently appointed methods engineer. The old em- 
ployes were perfectly satisfi^ with their present 
methods, and resented the idea that they were 
not efficient. These men were all men with 
lodge, church, and other connections; all had 
families and were old employes. 

As the new methods involved quite a financial 
gain to the company if properly carried out, the 
foreman arranged to establish a bonus, to be 
paid only if the work was done in exact accord- 
ance with the letter of the instructions. This 
appeal to the desire for property soon brought 
down the opposition, with the result that the 
work was turned out with greater rapidity and 
accuracy. 

Result Wanted — Better Quality 
Desire Aroused — Right Standards 
Power Directed — Open-Mindedness 

The foreman of a department in a concern manu- 
facturing automobile lamps was having trouble 
with his inspectors. They were letting work 
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go thru that was not strictly up to standard. 
Finally he arranged to have these inspectors 
taken to the assembling room, and there they 
saw that the assemblers were having difficulty 
fitting these defective pieces into the finished 
lamp and that many pieces had to be rejected. 
This opened the inspectors' eyes, and after that 
they became stricter. Their explanations to the 
men back in their department caused them to do 
a better quality of work. 

Re8vU Wanted — Proper Care of Machinery and 

Tools 
Desires Aroused — Worhnvanship, Knowledge 
Powers Directed — Observation, Enthusiasm 

The foreman of a brass working department had 
among his machinists a bright young man who 
had just recently completed his apprenticeship 
course. This young fellow was notably careless 
of his tools. He was of the alert, impatient tjrpe, 
a fast worker, and a skillful amateur ball player; 
he was sociable in disposition and somewhat 
restless, with no particular ambition as to a 
career. The foreman noticed a streak of inven- 
tiveness in the young man, which he thought 
perhaps could be developed. 

The foreman wanted to cure the boy of his care- 
lessness of tools, and started to penalize him for 
breakage. This made the young fellow ugly, and 
the foreman concluded that while not removing 
the penalty, he ought to api)eal to some other 
desire also. He concluded to appeal to the young 
man's inventiveness. So he called his attention 
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to the company's standing offer, in their house 
organ, of rewards for suggestions. He men- 
tioned that it was possible to work out improve- 
ments in some of the tools used by the company, 
and suggested that the young man join a com- 
pany class in advanced mechanical drawing. The 
young fellow responded and joined the class; 
and with some interruptions, he stayed with it 
during the year. In this class he came to have 
a much higher regard for machinery and tools. 
He learned that tools can be spoiled by cardess- 
ness and that spoiled tools not only cost money 
to repair, but hurt the quality of the product. 
This new point of view caused him thereafter 
to take special care of his tools, and as a matter 
of course the quality of his work improved. 

Result Wanted — Less Waste of Materials 
Desire Aroused — More Income 
Power Directed — Delicacy of Touch 

In a factory that made railroad lamps there was 
a foreman of a group of solderers. Having read 
in a magazine of a plan for saving solder, he 
resolved to try it in his own department. The 
plan was as follows : The men bought the solder 
at cost from the company. Then on every job 
a fair amount of solder required was estimated, 
and the company's rate on each piece included 
payment for this estimated solder. If the man 
wasted solder, he lost mon^ on the job. U he 
was unusually careful, he made a profit on the 
solder. In this way a great saving was effected 
in the solder used. 



/ un 
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Result Wanted — Knowledge of Proper Materials, 

Tools and Accessories 
Desire Aroused — Reputation 
Power Directed — Observation 

A foreman noticed that a workman at one of the 
lathes was not getting along well. He kept 
complaining that he wasn't getting the right 
cutting tools, for every one let down in short 
order. The foreman's quick eye showed him 
that the trouble lay with the cutting com- 
pound. It was too gummy, and would gather on 
the cutting tool and hold tiie heat, thus taking 
the tempw out of it. 

The foreman said, '^alt, the whole trouble is 
in that cutting compound. It is causing you to 
do poor work on the whole job. It's causing 
you to turn out rough, uneven work, and it's 
rapidly burning up these cutting tools. If you 
had to use this compound right along, your repu- 
tation for good work would be spoiled in a 
week. Always watch your compound like a 
hawk. They happen to have a batch of poor 
stuff around the shop right now, but don't you 
take a drop of it. You can't afford to spoil 
expensive work." 

Result Wanted — Observance of Safety Rules 
Desires Aroused — Self-Preservation, Reputation 
Power Directed — Carefulness 

In a department having a large number of ma- 
chines with belt drives, women were employed 
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to operate the machines. Owing to the fact 
that electricity was generated by the bdtSi 
there was danger that loose strands of hair 
might be attracted to the belt and drawn into 
the machinery, thus causing serious injury to 
the operator. To avoid this, the employes were 
asked to wear hair nets; but many of them 
were careless. To drive the danger home, the 
foreman got hold of several copies of a picture 
showing how a girl had been ''scalped'* by get- 
ting her hair caught in machinery. He posted 
these pictures in prominent places, and then 
had a serious talk with every girl he found not 
wearing a net. In this way he got them all 
alarmed, and they strictly obeyed the rule after 
that. 

Result Wanted — Working in Harmony with Others 

r, • A J i Cooperative Spirit 

Desires Aroused — \ ^ .... « . -^ 

I Competitive Spirit 

Powers Directed — Health and Rivalry 

The f or^nan of the shipping department of an 
electric stove works was troubled by the fact 
that there were two cliques in his department, 
one composed of Italians and the other mostly 
of Swedes. They would do little things to ham- 
per each other, and this would slow up the 
work of the department. 

Finding that there were some good ball players 
in each clique, he got them all toge&er and sug- 
gested that they form a department team. He 
put up some of the monqr necessary for equip- 
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ment. They joined^ and chose him manager; 
and he challenged other departments. His team 
put in a pretty good season, and their work 
unified the whole department. 

Resvit Wanted — Having Right Influence on Others 

Desire Aroiised — Loyalty 

Power Directed — OpertrMindedness 

In a plant which manufactured bearings there 
was a skilled machinist who had become dissat- 
isfied and who was spreading hia dissatisfaction 
among the other workers. 'It's the same old 
game played by the same old robbers/' he told 
them. ''The company has got us poor slaves 
. where it wants us, and now is squeezing more 
blood out of us. It gets us to speed up, and 
then it cuts the piece rates.'* 

The foreman got wind of this talk, and he called 
the dissatisfied man into his office. "Look here, 
Dan," he said, "you're not being absolutely fair 
with the company. Here we've put in some new 
methods, involving the use of clamps, jigs, and 
high-speed steel cutting tools, which make it 
possible for a worker to turn out considerably 
more work in a day^han formerly and without 
any more effort. And what's the result? The 
result is that if we paid you your old rutes, you 
would be making all the money. But you men 
are not the only ones entitled to all this ^ra 
money which can be made by the new methods. 
There are three people entitled to a part of 
this extra profit. They are first, the workers; 
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second, the company; and third, the buying 
public. It means that you make more money, 
the company makes more profit, and the pub- 
lic buys its bearingrs cheaper. Even with the 
piece rate lowered, you are making higher 
wages than under our old method of production. 
If we went back to that old way^ we couldn't 
stay in business. Our competitors are all using 
the new way, and their lower prices would run 
lis out of the game. There are three parties in 
this deal, and the square deal entitles each of 
them to fair consideration.'' 

Dan's replies and further questions showed the 
foreman that Dan's attitude was not a selfish 
one and that he was open to reason. Before 
long he began to exert a beneficial, steadying 
infiuence on the other men, because he under- 
stood what the earnings meant. 

RestUt Wanted — Staying on the Job 
Desire Aroused — Better Pay 
Power Directed — Ability to Learn 

A skilled machinist in A stove works was think- 
ing of quitting his job and trying to sell life 
insurance. He said he was not getting enough 
pay. The foreman showed him that the com* 
pany was short of tool makers, that the pay 
was good, and that his all-round machinist ex- 
perience would make it easy for him to become 
a proficient tool maker in a short \time. The 
man stayed and made good, and this foreman's 
department got better tool service. 
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Restdt Wanted — Steadiness, Freedom from Absences 

and ''Off" Days 
Desire Aroused — Ambition 
Power Directed — Ability to Learn 

In a certain department of a factory making 
machines and equipment for the foundry indus- 
try, there was a young man with considerable 
'"p^/' who used his leisure time unwisely. He 
was so strong for the night life that he often 
appeared on the job dull and listless, and every 
so often he failed to show up all day. 

The foreman thought the young man was worth 
saving, so he invited him to his home one night. 
There he had a chance to talk to him in private. 
He pointed out to the young fellow that he was 
connected with a progressive company, that they 
had expansion plans afoot, and that the young 
man of ability who would knuckle down and 
study his job thoroly, had good chances to rise. 
His talk struck a responsive chord, and before 
long the young man settled down to make an 
all-round efficient workman of himself. 

Discipline 

In the second manual we gave some thought 
to habits. We there noted the fact that old 
habits are slow, stubborn things — ^hard to get 
rid of. 

Here let us look at habits in a more favorable 
light The rightly formed habits are a great 
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aid, because they tend to keep us going in the 
right way without our having to expend con- 
stant energy on them. 

The building up and maintaining of the right 
habits of work and of social relations in a de- 
partment, is called discipline. 

In the average native American, physical pow- 
ers, initiative, resourcefulness, courage, and 
intelligence are all of a high order. 

The young American has been accustomed to 
great individual independence. Distinctly he 
has been his own boss. One of the most diffi- 
cult things to instill in him, therefore, is a 
proper conception of the indispensable value 
of discipline. The American is bom in a dem- 
ocratic country where all men are equal, and 
where every man is accustomed to making up 
his mind as he goes along. For him, the re- 
quirement of giving up his own will and ren- 
dering prompt and willing obedience to the 
will of others is not easy. 

America is a composite nation embracing 
many distinct elements. The great national 
melting pot has not yet made us one homo- 
geneous people with easily distinguished na- 
tional characteristics easily amenable to disci- 
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pline. Of all essential qualities that come into 
play in exerting discipline, sound common 
sense is easily first and foremost. It is com- 
mon sense that tells us that circumstances 
alter cases. 

If it is important that you know your men 
under ordinary circumstances, it is particu- 
larly important that you know them by name 
when the occasion arises for exercising dis- 
cipline. 

Nothing gives a man in the ranks a more be- 
littling idea of himself than to find that his 
own foreman does not know his name. If 
you have to reprimand a man, be sure that 
you are calm and right. Excitement or 
talking in a loud tone of voice, arouses only a 
feeling of resentment. The best disciplina- 
rians are men of soft manner and even tem- 
per. Efficiency is always injured by a loud 
manner and strident voice. 

Discipline has been defined by Colonel Applin 
of the British General Staff as "Instant obedi- 
ence where there are orders, and in the ab- 
sence of orders, do what you believe the order 
would have been. Discipline is the very soul 
of armies, difficult to acquire, but capable of 
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being lost almost immediately. Force is not 
a means of discipline that is likely to succeed. 
The aim is to develop willing and cheerful 
obedience based on common sense and pride, 
and by force of example.'' 

Ways to Reach Tour Uen 

This will be a good place in which to consider 
the ways in which foremen come into contact 
with their men and direct and inspire them. 

Turn again to the Chart, facing page 10. 
Various methods of getting and of giving in- 
formation are listed, and the different pos- 
sible ways by which you can reach your men 
to lead them are given. A discussion of these 
ways will be right to the point at this place. 

Interviews 

By all odds, the biggest and best way for a 
foreman to get his men and direct them is by 
personal interviews — ^by a friendly chat. 

As a rule, your first interview with a work- 
man takes place when he first comes to your 
department to work. 

When a new man first comes onto a job, it is 
quite possible that everything is new and 
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strange to him. Therefore he is peculiarly 
helpless and will feel more slighted by neglect 
or will be more appreciative of the right at- 
tention at this time than he will after he comes 
to know the place better. 

Foremen of wide and long experience in han- 
dling men say that one of your best oppor- 
tunities to establish right relations with a 
man is when he first comes on the job. While 
you intend to size him up, he is surely sizing 
you up, and is forming an opinion which it 
will be hard to change. If, when the employ- 
ment department brings him to you, you 
hardly look at him, and seem much more in- 
terested in a batch of lathe shavings that has 
got under foot, or if you bark at him, "Go over 
there and wait; 1^11 find something for you 
to do later,*' and then if you forget him for 
half the morning, any good feeling he might 
want to entertain for you will probably be 
knocked galley west. He'll set you down as 
a man with a piece of pig iron for a heart; 
and he'll think you're trying to fool him, if 
you show a kindly interest in him later. 

The wise foreman doesn't act this way. He 
realizes that the new man is probably bewil- 
dered by the new surroundings, and will give 
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his grateful loyalty to the first man who 
offers him a helping hand -of greeting, en- 
couragement, and direction. The foreman 
becomes that man. There is real welcome in 
his eyes as he extends his hand; he devotes 
his own time to explaining things and putting 
the man to work. He shows him where the 
wash room, the lockers, and the drinking foun- 
tain are, and leaves a definite impression in 
the newcomer's mind that the foreman is the 
man to go to for guidance. 

Then after the man is employed, the foreman 
should interview him regularly. One experi- 
enced foreman says : '^A foreman should at- 
tempt to get around to every one of his work- 
ers and talk to them personally at least once 
every day. He should at that time try to get 
them to tell him of any difficulties they are 
having with their job, and he should help 
ihem, not by telling them exactly what should 
be done, but in discussing with them the dif- 
ferent factors involved, and try to get them 
to work the thing out for themselves.'' 



Charles Wheeler is a steel foreman. He is the 
first man on the job in the morning. He stands 
just beyond the time clocks and speaks person- 
ally to all his men as they arrive on the job. It 
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appears that he keeps in close touch with the 
personal lives of j^e men« 

 

Before the workday is an hour old, this foreman 
has visited all the men at their work. Occasion- 
ally he takes this opportunity to relieve a work- 
man, pitching in and doing the work, ''in order 
to keep in trim,'' he tells the worker. If there 
is a dispute, he is on the job in an instant to 
settle it in a semi-humorous yet serious way. 
He hardly ever raises the tone of his voice, for 
even when things are going wrong, he keeps 
his even-mannered way about him. The men 
respect him as much for this even-temperedness 
as for any other one quality. They feel safe 
both physically and in other ways, for they have 
never seen Charlie 'T)low up." 

When you have to "call a man down/' you 
realizBi of course, that you must be mighty 
careful how you do it in the presence of others. 
If the offense is not serious, perhaps you can 
say something in a half joking way and with 
a smile on your face, that he will take in per- 
fectly good part, yet which vnll drive your 
criticism home. 

But if you feel that youVe got to give him a 
more serious talking to, then get him off by 
himself — ^in your office or in some out-of-the- 
way comer of the shop. Don't let the others 
know what you are doing. 
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ConfereTicea 

Foremen are learning the value of the confer- 
ence in directing and inspiring men. Some- 
times the conference is an informal one — a few 
men gathered in a group right in the shop. 
Sometimes the foreman takes them into his 
office or secures the shop assembly room for 
his entire force. Occasionally representatives 
of all the departments of the shop come to- 
gether to discuss matters of common interest 
toaU. 

Some shop conferences take the form of 
classes, where men study the problems of their 
work. 

Conferences are valuable because: (1) they 
get men in the habit of ^'talking out in meet- 
ing'' and of letting the foreman know just 
what they think and feel on shop matters; 
(2) they build up team spirit; (3) they en- 
able the foreman to make things clear to the 
men and to lay programs before them in a 
more effective way than is possible with in- 
dividual interviews. 

Orders 

What embarrasses men more than the pres- 
ence of fellow workers when instructions are 
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being given? What stuns a man more than 
shouted, incomplete directions? Men are far 
from equal in their power to grasp, remember, 
and follow verbal orders. The power to give 
complete, clear-cut directions is invaluable 
and rarely found We are all familiar, with 
skilled workers who become timid and ineffec* 
tual when called upon to direct other men. It 
is easier to say. too much than it is to say too 
little. Confidence begets confidence, and sim- 
ple instructions given confidently are far more 
effective than many words said with a little 
uncertainty. 

The skillful gang leader will choose favorable 
conditions for giving instructions. He will 
consider noise, danger, distractions, and near- 
ness to the job, and will take advantage of 
early hours when men are fresh and able to 
give full attention. Not all men can produce 
equally. The confident leader is sure of his 
estimate of his men. It is the product of his 
clear conception of what constitutes a fair 
day's work plus a study of the individual mem- 
bers of his gang. 

The orders of the successful foreman stick, be- 
cause his men feel that he knows what he is 
talking about. He does not say about a piece 
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of work, ^'Boys, this is the biggest, most diffi- 
cult job/' and then repeat himself in giving 
out the very next job. He holds forceful 
words in reserve for real emergencies, and 
therefore his censure, praise, or special in- 
structions are given due attention. He speaks 
as one having authority, because he sees things 
as they are, and distinguishes between the im- 
portant and the commonplace. 

Pivotal Men 

Men will often willingly take from one of their 
fellow workers suggestions that they will not 
take from the foreman. This is especially the 
case where the suggestion will benefit the com- 
pany. The tactful foreman in such a case will 
probably have a frank talk with one of the 
leading men of his force, and will convince him 
of the rightness of the course, depending on 
him to convince the other men. 

After the armstice, there was a slackening of 
the speed of industry. In some cases the re- 
action carried men too far, and they soldiered 
on the job. 

A company manufacturing metallic office appli- 
ances became greatly handicapped by this loafing 
tendency of its men. The trouble was traced 
largely to one dq[>artment. Because the men 
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slowed up there^ men in all the other depart- 
ments had to slow up because the pieces did 
not come thru fast enough. 

Finally the foreman picked out the ouq man in 
his department who he believed could persuade 
the other men. He found one hobby they had 
in common — ^bowling — and got him to spend 
several evenings with him at a bowling alley. 
Then finally he told what he was up against — 
how his one department was holding up the 
whole works, and how his reputation was suf- 
fering. 



BvUetin Board — Signs 

The experience of Mr. Robert B. Wolf, a well- 
known production engineer in the paper pulp 
industry, shows the value of signs and charts 
which men can see constantly and regularly re- 
fer to. 

In the cooking of the pulp, in order to get good 
results, a careful control over the cooking had 
to be maintained. But the work was tedious; 
and the men, in spite of ItU warning, became 
careless and produced a poor grade of pulp. 
So Mr. Wolf began to make weight and mois- 
ture tests of the pulp the men were cooking 
and to plot these results on a chart which was 
kept in plain sight o£ the men. 

The quality of their work the first month, the 
chart showed, averaged between 71 and 80 per 
cent. But in less than six months they were 
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hitting 90 per cent in quality, and were also 
showing a large quantity increase. 

Setting an Example 

John Hajmes believes that a workman will be 
as careful as the foreman and as efficient as the 
management — ^that he will do all things accord- 
ing to the kind of example that is set him from 
above. John gets action into the shop by being 
active himself. He gets courtesy by being a 
shining example of it himself. He makes the 
men careful of the appearance of the shop by 
being careful of his own appearance and of the 
appearance of his office. He seldom has to cor- 
rect a man, because his men are all following a 
definite policy. This policy was not laid down 
by John in so many words, but John continually 
exudes positive principles. He never complains, 
he always goes around talking about his ideal of 
a shop. He never asks the men to consciously 
work for this ideal, but because they hear so 
much about it they unconsciously fall into step. 
In the morning, those of the men who arrive 
with a grouch are cheered up by the greeting 
which they get from their foreman. All thru 
the day John is here and there, first with one 
worker, then with another. ''Nip it in the bud 
and substitute something else,'' is his method 
of beating trouble. 
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Step Fire— BvilcUiiff Up a Unified Foree 

If you will turn to page 11, you will see that 
we have still one step to take in order to cover 
our Working Chart. This step is the welding 
of the individuals of a department into a uni- 
fied working f orce^ and so directing them that 
they will produce that extra quality and quan- 
tity of output that only a well-unified and 
properly directed working force can produce. 
In this chart several of the characteristics of 
a unified working force are given which the 

foreman must take in order to accomplish this 
final and greatest act of leadership. Each of 
these characteristics will now be considered. 



^ 



Cooperative Men 

Some men are brilliant individual workers 
but poor cobperators. The fact has already 
been alluded to in this manual that Americans 
are notably individualistic. They are slow to 
cooperate in many fields of activity in which 
Europeans have long been successful. 

Yet one of the essentials of a good working 
force is that the men shall be able to work 
together. Men that cannot fit their own work 
into group work, who — ^no matter how skillful 
they are individually — are likely to "gum up 
the job'' or hog the work, should not be selected 
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by a foreman who wants to build an efficient 
force. 

But it is not necessary, in order to wdrk with 
other men, that a man be of exactly the same 
grade of intelligence as other men. The jobs 
in a single department are not necessarily all 
alike. One job may call for a very ordinary 
intellect to handle it, while another job may 
demand a brainy worker. 

Of course the foreman cannot tell in his first 
interview with a man, whether or not the man 
has the ability to work efficiently with others. 
The man's record, however, will throw consid- 
erable light on the matter. If he has held jobs 
with groups similar to the one which he is now 
striving to join, and if he has held each job for 
a long enough time to indicate his group effi- 
ciency, this would imply that he could make 
good in this respect on the job under consid- 
eration. 

Another way for the foreman to size up an 
applicant's ability to work with a group is to 
scan his apprenticeship record. If he has 
passed thru an apprenticeship school with 
good records, it stands to reason that he knows 
how to work efficiently with others. 
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Friendly Men 

Two men may be efficient workers in groups, 
and yet they may happen to clash for various 
reasons, in which case the cautious foreman 
will not attempt to throw them together if he 
can avoid it. 

Where, within a department, there are sepa- 
rate teams of workers, it is possible for dis- 
cordant elements to work together provided 
they are on separate teams. But no one team 
should harbor foes. All should be friendly or 
helped to become so. 

Cooperative Work 

It will often happen — ^take drill press work for 
instance — ^that a worker has a lot of drilling 
or reaming of one kind to do. After he has 
got his gauges set and has become used to the 
"feel" of the job, he gathers a certain momen- 
tum of production and turns out fast, accurate 
work. 

If at this time the foreman comes along and 
splits his lots, ordering him off the work he is 
on and compelling him to change his gauges 
for a new lot, the worker can't help slowing 
up on his work. This is likely to make him 
sore. He may feel that the foreman is jealous 
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of the money he is making and so is trying to 
cut him down. 

It is the foreman's duty in this case to explain 
to the worker why his lots have been split. 
The worker is drilling his drop f orgings for a 
definite purpose, namely, in order to feed the 
various assembly groups with the necessary 
articles to enable them to work at full blast. 
If the drill man went on drilling one kind of 
piece without change, the assemblers would 
soon be out of other necessary pieces, with 
the result that the goods could not be turned 
out, and the factory would have to shut down. 

Men must learn that practically every work- 
ing hour of their lives they are each working 
as part of a group turning out some product. 
Each man must see the finished product as the 
aim of the work. Sometimes he must sacrifice 
a little in order that the product may be fin- 
ished. For if the product fails to be finished, 
sooner or later his job is bound to suffer. 

A High Standard of Group Production 

The individual worker may have a definite 
picture of what he is producing individually, 
yet it may be hard for him to imagine what 
his group is producing and what it ought to 
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produce. And if the group does not know 
what it is turning out and what it ought to 
turn out, it hasn't any goal to aim for. 

Many foremen overcome this difficulty by 
using a "production progress" blackboard. On 
this board are shown what the group should 
produce within a given time and what prog- 
ress it is making each hour or each day. 

In this way each member of the group can 
sense how things are progressing. If every- 
body realizes that the whole group is behind, 
then not only each man does his best to catch 
up, but the others pitch in and help out those 
members who are behind the rest. In this 
way the group very ably measures itself as a 
group, and knows all the time just how well 
it is doing. 

An Aroused Spirit of Contest 

Sometimes, as in the case of big foundries 
where much work of a similar character is 
done thruout a building, it is possible to divide 
the plant into a number of "floors," each floor 
being in charge of a group of men. The floors 
then all compete with each other in daily out- 
put, and the comparative daily output of all 
the floors is posted where all the workers can 
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see it This arouses the spirit of contest 
among the groups. 

The Group Spirit Svstained 

Having got his group well organized and "hit- 
ting on all six cylinders," the foreman now 
sees that it keeps that way. 

To do thiSy he must be constantly on his guard. 
Here he brings into play many of the activities 
listed under "Foreman's Activities" in the 
first manual. He watches machinery for 
signs of wear or breakdown; he notifies the 
maintenance department of needed repairs; 
he sees to it that the proper equipment (jigs, 
tools, fixtures) is on hand and in order; he 
keeps spare tools on hand ; he is ready to make 
emergency repairs; he maintains safety fac- 
tors ; he keeps up his labor supply ; he main- 
tains good will and contentment in the work- 
ing force ; he keeps up his daily routine ; he 
keeps his eye on the service facilities ; and he 
supervises the materials in process. 

In fact, all the foreman's activities listed in 
the first manual can well be brought into play 
for the purpose of accomplishing that supreme 
fact of good f oremanship — ^a unified working 
force going continually at topnotch efficiency. 
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To Sninmariie 

Therefore— to boil this whole manual down 
to one paragraph — successful leadership of 
men calls for five things from the foreman: 
the development of leadership qualities; sizing 
up men ; training each man for his job ; arous- 
ing and directing him to make good on that 
job; and with the individual men^ building a 
working force and maintaining it at high pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

The foreman who does each of these five things 
well, steps forward into the front ranks of 
successful f oremanship. 

One of these five steps — ^the training of the 
worker for the job— is such a subject as to call 
for a whole manual in itself. Therefore we 
have put off saying much about it in this man- 
ual. It will be fully treated in the next 
manual. 
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